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I. 


INTRODUCTION 


Randleman  is  located  slightly  north  of  the  Randolph  County  Seat  in 
Asheboro,  In  addition  to  certain  factors  that  tend  to  attract  growth 
elements  to  a county  seat,  the  convergence  of  US  220  and  US  64  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a major  contributing  element  to  Asheboro’ s growth,.  For 
instance,  while  Asheboro’s  population  grew  14=3  percent  from  1960  to  1970, 
that  of  Randleman  grew  by  only  3.6  percent  from  2232  to  2312, 

Other  elements  at  work  or  missing  from  the  downtown  business  scene 
have  also  contributed  to  a feeling  by  the  city  and  many  of  the  town’s 
merchants  that  something  is  amiss  within  the  Central  Business  District 
(CBD) . Through  a combination  of  several  different  approaches,  apparent 
inadequacies  will  be  discussed  and  several  possible  strategies  will  be 
proposed . 

Factors  in  the  Demise  of  the  Inner  City 
Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Nor Id  War,  certain  change 
elements  were  introduced  into  the  fabric  of  the  American  city  that  would 
have  a major  impact;  that  impact  is  still  being  felt  today.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  decentralizing  the  inner  city  through  the  availa- 
bility of  G.  I.  loans  to  returning  veterans,  was  certainly  not  the  major 
objective  of  such  a program;  but  the  pent  up  demand  for  new  housing  and 
the  availability  of  ample  land  beyond  the  city  limits  certainly  has  its 
adverse  effects  on  the  inner  city.  The  suburban  life  style  so  prevalent 
in  America  now  was  soon  firmly  entrenched  in  the  public’s  mind. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  ample  land  and  readily  available  mortgage 
money  was  a rapidly  expanding  transportation  network  in  the  form  of  new 
roads  and  the  soon-to-be  interstate  system.  Widened  and  new  roads  allowed 
workers  to  quickly  travel  downtown  for  work  and  return  to  their  suburban 
homes  in  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  their  automobile.  The  increasing  mo- 
bility of  the  American  worker  would  soon  begin  to  play  havoc  in  the  down- 
town . 
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As  more  people  opted  for  the  suburbs,  employers  began  looking  at 
nearby  suburban  sites  so  as  to  draw  upon  an  expanding  and  nearby  work 
force.  This  new  ''fact  of  life"  began  affecting  downtown  business  and 
many  of  them  left  for  the  "greener  pastures"  also.  Over  a period  of 
time,  the  tax  base  of  the  inner  city  inevitably  began  declining.  Fur- 
ther exacerbation  of  the  growing  problem  began  as  suburban  shopping 
centers  developed  to  serve  the  expanding  "outside"  population. 

This  pattern  remained  dominant  throughout  the  1960 ’ s and  in  all 
probability  grew  somewhat  because  of  inner  city  turmoil  that  erupted  in 
the  middle  of  the  decade.  By  the  early  1970's,  some  demographic  data 
showed  the  exodus  from  the  inner  city  was  slowing.  Growing  concern 
about  the  continued  viability  of  the  city,  renewed  efforts  to  rejuvinate 
it,  the  increasing  costs  associated  with  commuting,  and  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  new  suburban  housing  were  some  of  the  major  ingredients  at  work. 

Was  it  too  late?  What  could  new  be  done  to  attract  a more  slowly  growing 
population  and  business  firms  back? 

Renewed  Interest  in  Revitalizing  The  Inner  City 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  while  events  such  as  those  preciously 
described  were  occuring,  government  officials  were  not  completely  oblivi- 
ous to  the  deleterious  effects  upon  the  integrity  of  the  inner  city.  One 
of  the  first  major  efforts  to  address  this  physical  deterioration  was  a 
Federally  sponsored  program  normally  called  Urban  Renewal.  Begun  in  the 
late  1950's,  the  basic  philosophy  was  the  removal  of  blighted  sections 
of  the  city  and  their  replacement  by  new  offices  and/or  housing  structures. 

Problems  with  the  program  inevitably  arose  and  with  the  passage  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  it  was  terminated.  The 
money  that  was  once  generally  available  to  improve  downtown  appearances 
was  gone.  And  while  Community  Development  Block  Grants  could  assist  on 
downtown  projects,  its  major  thrust  was  to  clearly  benefit  the  economic- 
ally disadvantaged. 
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During  these  years,  numerous  community  leaders  felt  something  should 
be  done  to  preserve  the  inner  city  - both  from  an  economic  and  aesthetic 
perspective.  The  heavy  investment  in  roads,  sidewalks,  street  lights, 
and  water  and  sewer  lines  - not  to  mention  their  centrally  located  posi- 
tion - made  such  sites  valuable  assets  on  the  tax  rolls.  Their  continued 
demise  would  adversely  affect  the  city’s  ability  to  continue  providing 
quality  services  at  a reasonable  cost.  And  for  the  downtown  merchant,  an 
improved  physical  appearance  would  allow  him  to  attract  more  customers, 
many  of  whom  now  utilized  shopping  centers. 

Numerous  cities  and  towns  in  North  Carolina  have  recognized  the 
problem  and  attempted  to  reverse  a bleak  economic  picture.  Some  of  the 
cities  that  have  had  varying  degrees  of  success  include  Hickory,  Hender- 
sonville, Washington,  Smithfield,  Chapel  Hill,  Shelby,  and  Winston-Salem. 
And  while  no  one  answer  exists  to  remedy  the  problem,  this  paper  will 
propose  suggestions  that  should  help  the  City  of  Randleman  reach  its  goals 
and  objectives. 


Problems  Within  The  City  of  Randleman 

In  several  meetings  with  some  of  the  downtown  merchants  of  Randleman 
this  writer  has  "picked  up"  on  several  problem  areas  that  seem  worthy  of 
mention.  The  one  that  seems  most  potentially  damaging  to  a downtown  re- 
vitalization effort  is  a lack  of  cohesiveness  among  the  merchants. 

This  writer  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a Downtown  Revi- 
talization Workshop  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 
at  UNC-CH  and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Com- 
munity Development.  One  of  the  first,  speakers  spoke  of  the  necessary 
ingredients  for  a successful  downtown  revitalization  effort. 

The  first  ingredient  mentioned  was  a commitment  by  the  merchants  - 
without  this,  the  effort  is  virtually  doomed  from  the  beginning.  The 
extent  to  which  this  cohesiveness  was  needed  in  the  City  of  Hendersonville 
(1975  estimated  population  of  7280)  was  evidenced  by  the  creation  of  a 
special  tax  district,  which  over  a period  of  several  years,  generated 
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$235,000  from  the  affected  merchants  to  be  used  to  improve  their  proper- 
ties. On  strictly  a population  basis,  with  the  City  of  Randleman  37.8 
percent  the  size  of  Hendersonville,  the  comparable  figure  would  be  $88,830. 

This  lack  of  cohesiveness  among  the  downtown  merchants,  particularly 
around  Christmas  time,  clearly  presents  a major  obstacle  that  must  be 
overcome  before  any  serious  efforts  can  begin.  A further  indication  of 
a lack  of  commitment  was  the  turnout  of  only  a few  town  merchants  to  discuss 
the  analysis  of  a distributed  questionnaire  designed  to  gather  ideas  about 
shoppers’  perceptions  for  shopping  downtown.  The  feedback  from  those 
attending  was  beneficial  but  more  input  from  a larger  body  would  have  been 
even  more  helpful. 

Downtown  Randleman  is  no  exception  in  that  many  of  the  stores  are 
rented  to  the  present  occupants.  To  the  extent  that  the  absentee  owners 
are  generally  removed  from  the  day  to  day  concerns,  appearances  are  proba- 
bly not  of  immediate  concern  to  them.  So  in  addition  to  generating  a 
supportive  feeling  among  the  downtown  merchants,  the  owners  of  the  rented 
buildings  must  be  convinced  that  revitalization  is  also  to  their  advantage. 

The  above  comments  are  not  meant  to  imply  these  are  the  only  prob- 
lems. The  City  of  Randleman  is  no  different  from  a multitude  of  similarly 
sized  communities.  Randleman  is  fortunate  in  one  respect  though  in  that 
the  downtown  is  not  in  direct  competition  with  an  adjacent  shopping  center. 

Other  factors  of  consideration  that  must  be  addressed  will  be  exam- 
ined later  in  the  paper.  But  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  custom- 
ers who  shop  downtown. 
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II.  VIEWS  OF  THE  CITY 
The  Customers  Perspective  of  the  CBD 


At  an  initial  meeting  held  with  the  downtown  merchants,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  planned  questionnaire  to  be  answered  by  downtown 
shoppers  could  be  distributed  more  easily  by  passing  them  out  to  the 
employees  of  the  City's  major  manufacturing  firms.  The  idea  behind  the 
questionnaire  was  to  obtain  perceptions  of  how  people  who  lived  in  and 
around  Randleman  viewed  the  downtown  shopping  area.  Approximately  1600 
questionnaires  were  distributed;  215  (15.3  percent)  were  returned. 

Question  I.  "How  often  do  you  shop  in  Randleman?" 

a.  26.1%  (64)  Twice  a week  or  more 

b.  6.5%  (16)  Twice  a month 

c.  26.1%  (64)  Once  a week 

d.  4.5%  (11)  Once  a month 

e.  28.4%  (69)  Seldom 

f.  8.6%  (21)  Never 

Of  the  sixty-four  (64)  who  said  they  shopped  twice  or  more  weekly 
in  Randleman,  thirty  (30)  - 46.9  percent  - either  lived  within  the  city 
limits  or  two  miles  of  it.  This  segment  of  the  population  - those  who 
live  within  two  miles  of  the  city  - will  be  identified  by  the  letters 
"I/S".  Those  who  live  outside  this  area  will  be  identified  by  "0/S". 


I/s 

Table  1 

Items  Purchased  Most  Frequently 

by  Twice-Weekly  Shoppers 

0/S 

80%  (24/30) 

Groceries 

64.7 % (22/34) 

90%  (27/30) 

Drugs  & Medicine 

52.9%  (18/34) 

86.7%  (26/30) 

Banking  Svcs. 

61.8%  (21/34) 
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Table  2 


Complaints  Voiced  Most  Frequently 

by  Twice-Weekly  Shoppers 


I/S 

0/S 

43.3%  (13/30) 

High  Prices 

66.7%  (22/33) 

46.7%  (14/30) 

Poor  Selection 

51.5%  (17/33) 

3.3%  ( 1/30) 

Inadequate  Pkng. 

39.4%  (13/33) 

36.7%  (11/30) 

Inconvenient  Hours 

36.4%  (12/33) 

23.3%  ( 7/30) 

Poor  External  App. 

33.3%  (11/33) 

Table  3 

I/S 

Complaints  Voiced  Most  Frequently 

by  Twice  a Month  Shoppers 

0/S 

50%  (2/4) 

Inconvenient  Hours 

63.6%  (7/11) 

25%  (1/4) 

High  Prices 

54.5%  (6/11) 

25%  (1/4) 

Poor  Selection 

72.7%  (8/11) 

— 

Poor  External  App . 

27.3%  (3/11) 

25%  (1/4) 

Inadequate  Pkng. 

18.2%  (2/11) 

Referring  to  Table  1,  the  reader  will  notice  that  the  twice-weekly 
(or  more)  shopper  appears  most  likely  to  purchase  consumable  items  and 
financial  services.  It  is  mainly  the  necessity  for  such  that  is  drawing 
this  person  to  shop  in  Randleman  with  this  frequency.  The  figures  would 
furthermore  emphasize  that  the  closer  one  is  to  town,  the  more  likely 
that  person  is  to  shop  for  the  mentioned  items. 


In  general  terms,  one  might  imagine  that  those  who  lived  in  closer 
to  town  were  more  tolerant  of  certain  conditions  than  those  who  lived 
further  out;  this  is  fairly  well  substantiated  by  Table  2 in  which  those 
"inside"  are  not  as  critical  of  apparent  deficiencies  as  those  "outside". 
The  latter,  with  perhaps  greater  mobility  and  proximity  to  other  shopping 
areas,  feel  that  prices  being  asked  by  many  merchants  are  too  high;  this 
feeling  is  not  as  strong  among  those  who  live  closer  in.  The  "inside" 
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and  "outside"  groups  are  much  closer  in  their  view  on  the  poor  selection 
of  goods  offered.  Those  who  have  to  drive  greater  distances  are  much 
more  likely  to  feel  that  parking  is  a problem  while  those  who  live  close 
in  hardly  consider  it  worth  mentioning.  Inconvenient  hours  (Wednesday 
afternoon  closing  and  5:30  p.m.  closings)  affect  both  groups  about  equally. 
Poor  external  appearance  is  more  noticeable  among  the  "outsiders". 

A comparison  between  the  two  groups  in  Table  3 is  of  questionable 
value  because  of  the  small  number  of  "inside"  respondents.  But  a com- 
parison between  the  0/S  twice  a month  shoppers  and  the  0/S  twice  or 
more  weekly  shoppers  might  lead  to  some  useful  conclusions.  In  general 
terms,  the  frequency  with  which  one  shops  does  seem  to  affect  the  shop- 
per's perception  that  prices  are  too  high;  the  more  frequently  one  shops, 

y" 

the  stronger  is  the  feeling.  There  seems  to  be  an  inverse  relationship 
between  shopping  trips  and  inconvenient  operating  hours;  the  less  fre- 
quently one  shops  downtown,  the  more  likely  one  will  forget  the  "early" 
closing  hours  and  Wednesday  afternoon  closings  and  thus  find  such  a factor 
to  be  rather  irritating. 

The  less  frequent  downtown  shopper  probably  shops  more  frequently 
somewhere  else  and  it  is  highly  likely  that  in  the  process  he  sees  a 
wide  variety  of  saleable  items;  when  he  comes  to  town  for  one  of  his  in- 
frequent purchases,  he  finds  the  variety  he  has  gotten  used  to  greatly 
deficient.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  high  percentage  of  twice  month- 
ly shoppers  who  feel  the  selection  is  poor. 

To  a certain  extent,  it  appears  that  the  less  frequent  shopper  is 
bothered  less  by  inadequate  parking  than  the  more  frequent  shopper  - 
which  may  incidentally  be  one  of  several  reasons  why  he  is  a less  fre- 
quent shopper.  The  poor  external  appearance  bothers  both  groupings  (the 
sample  size  of  the  twice  monthly  shopper  is  too  small  to  hazard  an  assess- 
ment of  any  significance) . 

Question  2.  "Do  you  go  to  Randleman,  High  Point,  Asheboro,  Greensboro, 
or  Winston-Salem  for  the  following  item?" 
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Table  4 


Association  Between  Purchases 

and 

Places  of 

Purchases 

(in  Percentages) 

Randleman 

Asheboro 

High  Point 

Greensboro 

Groceries  (231) 

57.1 

27.7 

5.2 

10.0 

Men’ s Clothing 
Everyday  (225) 

20.4 

34.7 

5.3 

39.6 

Better  (208) 

17.3 

29.8 

5.8 

47,1 

Shoes  (223) 

6.7 

50.2 

5.0 

38.1 

Women's  Clothing 
Everyday  (228) 

13.6 

37.7 

6.2 

42.5 

Better  (215) 

8.4 

37.7 

5.5 

48.4 

Shoes  (211) 

6.6 

46.0 

5.7 

41.7 

Children's  Clothes 
Everyday  (184) 

7.6 

44.0 

5.5 

42.9 

Better  (173) 

7.5 

42.8 

6.4 

43.3 

Shoes  (185) 

6 . 6 

50.3 

4.7 

38.4 

Toys  (169 

13.0 

36.1 

6.5 

44.4 

Furniture  (188) 

16.5 

45.2 

11.2 

27.1 

Appliances  (185) 

11.9 

50.8 

7.0 

30.2 

Home  Furn.  (189) 

12.2 

47.1 

6.3 

34.4 

Small  Hdwe.  (194) 

45.9 

32.0 

3.1 

19.0 

Drugs  & Med.  (223) 

60.5 

26.0 

2.7 

10.8 

Farm  Equipment  (68) 

11.8 

50.0 

4.4 

33.8 

Farm  Supplies  (76) 

11.8 

53.9 

5.4 

28.9 

Repair  F.  Mach.  (53) 

5.7 

56.6 

5.7 

32.0 

Grind  Feed  (41) 

2.5 

51.2 

12.2 

34.1 

Buy  Car  (205) 

10.7 

51.2 

9.8 

28.3 

Bank  (222) 

67.1 

19.4 

3.1 

10.4 

Buy  Insurance  (222) 

35.6 

42.8 

6.7 

14.9 

Legal  Aid  (137) 

5.8 

60 . 6 

8.1 

25.5 

Beauty  Parlor  (141) 

46.8 

32.6 

4.3 

16.3 

Barber  Shop  (155) 

52.9 

29.0 

2.0 

16.1 

Dentist  (212) 

43.4 

37.3 

6 . 6 

12.7 

Doctor  (243) 

37.0 

35.4 

8.6 

19.0 

Hospital  (218) 

3.2 

59.2 

9.2 

28.4 

Repair  Car  (196) 

45.4 

32.7 

6.1 

15.8 

W- Salem 
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Notice  that  shopping  for  groceries  and  drugs  and  medicine,  and  bank- 
ing were  the  most  frequently  checked  items  that  occurred  among  Randleman 
shoppers.  Recalling  also  that  ninety  (90)  out  of  two  hundred  forty-five 
(245)  of  the  respondents  lived  within  two  miles  of  the  city  (or  36.7 
percent) , a comparison  of  such  a figure  with  those  of  Table  4 reveals 
that  the  aforementioned  items  are  in  effect  attracting  people  who  might 
not  normally  shop  in  Randleman  except  that  they  are  already  nearby  be- 
cause of  their  employment. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  those  purchasing  men's  wearing  apparel  were 
considerably  under  the  36.7  percent  figure;  the  figures  for  women's  and 
children’s  clothing  were  even  lower.  And  while  these  figures  reveal  that 
men  are  more  likely  to  shop  for  their  clothes  downtown  than  women,  the 
overall  figures  indicate  that  Greensboro  and  Asheboro  are  attracting  many 
of  those  who  would  normally  shop  for  such  items  in  Randleman. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  addition  to  those  items  previously  mentioned, 
purchases  of  small  hardware  items,  insurance  purchases,  trips  to  the 
beauty  parlor  and  barber  shop,  visits  to  a doctor  and  dentist  and  having 
the  automobile  repaired  were  the  only  items  on  the  listing  in  which  a 
proportionate  share  or  more  of  "inside"  residents  wlere  used  to  the  extent 
expected. 

/ 

Question  2A.  "Of  the  shopping  done  in  Greensboro,  what  percentage  is 

done  at  the  Four  Seasons  Mall?" 


54 

answered 

0% 

27 

answered 

1-20% 

20 

answered 

21-40% 

29 

answered 

41-60% 

23 

answered 

61-80% 

18 

answered 

81-100 

171 
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Table  5 


Frequency  of  Shopping  at  Four  Seasons  Mall 


I/S  (90) 

0/S  (142) 

30.0%  (27) 

0% 

19.0%  (27) 

6.7%  ( 6) 

1 - 20% 

14.8%  (21) 

7.8%  ( 7) 

21  - 40 

9.2 % (13) 

8.9%  ( 8) 

41  - 60 

14.8%  (21) 

15.5%  (14) 

61  - 80 

6.3%  ( 9) 

3.3%  ( 4) 

81  -100 

9.9%  (14) 

27.8%  (25) 

No  Response 

26.0%  (37) 

With  one  exception  - that  which  occurred  at  61-80%  - those  respondents 
who  lived  outside  were  more  likely  to  shop  at  Four  Seasons  Mall.  This 
seems  reasonable  in  that  those  who  live  further  out  are  nearer  the  mall  - 
in  many  cases.  Also,  in  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  Tables  2 
and  3,  one  would  expect  those  with  the  highest  degree  of  complaints  about 
shopping  in  downtown  Randleman  to  frequent  a place  like  the  mall;  this 
seems  corroborated  by  Table  5. 

Question  3.  "What  are  downtown  Randleman* s main  shortcomings?" 


Lack  of  Street  Lighting  - 13.0% 

Lack  of  Parking  Space  - 30.9% 

Poor  External  Appearance-  38.2% 

Inconvenient  Hours  - 41.1% 

Inconvenient  Location  of-  19.8% 
Stores  with  Others 

High  Prices  - 67.6% 

Poor  Goods  Selection  - 64.3% 

Unhelpful  Sales  People  - 10.6% 

Narrow  Sidewalks  - 6.3% 

Discourteous  Salespeople-  10.1% 
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Table  6 


I/S  (%) 

12% 

22.7% 

41.3 
42.7 
16.0 

65.3 

73.3 

8.0 

5.3 

5.3 


Complaints  About  Downtown  Randleman 


0/S  (%) 

Lighting 

14.4% 

Parking 

22.7 

Appearance 

23.6 

Hours 

25.6 

Location 

14.0 

Prices 

44.0 

Selection 

37.7 

Unhelpful  Salespeople 

77.7 

Sidewalks 

4.3 

Discourteous  Salespeople 

8.2 

Almost  seven  out  of  ten  (67.6  percent)  of  the  respondents  felt  the 
price  of  goods  sold  downtown  was  too  high;  those  who  lived  in  closer  were 
more  inclined  to  feel  this  though  than  those  who  live  further  out.  A 
poor  selection  of  goods  was  the  second  most  noted  complaint  with  64.3  per- 
cent of  respondents  saying  so;  those  who  lived  "inside"  were  twice  as  likely 
to  think  this  than  those  who  lived  "outside". 

Inconvenient  hours  ranked  third  overall  with  "insiders"  again  feeling 
more  strongly  about  this.  The  fourth  most  noted  complaint  concerned  the 
poor  external  appearance  of  some  of  the  stores  with  those  "inside"  feeling 
this  more  acutely.  In  fifth  place  was  "lack  of  adequate  parking"  with 
"insiders"  and  "outsiders"  ranking  this  the  same. 


Question  4.  - "What  other  stores  should  Randleman  have?" 
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Food 


Other 


Wearing  Apparel  Dept.  Store 

35-Adult  & Children's  55-K-Mart 
Clothing 

11-Good  Shoe  Store  28-Dept.  Store 

17-Discount 

Stores 

11-Roses 

7-Sears  Catalog 
Store 

5-Family  Dollar 


34-McDonalds  21-Stop  Light 

at  Laughlin's 

12-Food  Town  16 -More  Doctors 

10-Steak  House  15-Shopping  Center 

9-Seafood  10-Mall 

Restaurant 

7-Kentucky  10-Cloth  Shop 

Fried  Chicken 

6-Restaurant  5-Clean  Laundromat 
3 Bakery  4 -More  Dentists 


Considering  the  large  number  of  respondents  who  indicated  they  :■ 
shopped  for  clothing  in  Greensboro,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
more  clothing  outlets  are  desired.  The  emphasis  on  K-Mart  and  other 
discount  stores  is  undoubtedly  in  response  to  a "lack  of  variety"  voiced 
by  many  of  the  customers  - see  Question  3.  The  same  general  comment 
applies  to  the  desire  for  more  department  stores. 

Under  the  Food  category,  the  desire  for  more  fast  food  restaurants 
(either  McDonald's  or  Hardee's)  ranked  number  one.  The  rapidly  growing 
Food  Town  food  chain  - with  its  associated  discount  food  prices  - was 
specifically  mentioned  by  a number  of  the  respondents.  In  the  Other 
category,  a stoplight  at  Laughlin's  ranked  a number  one  need,  followed 
by  a desire  for  more  doctors  within  the  city.  Discounting  a shopping 
center  and  mall  (which  would  be  competing  with  the  downtown  area) , a 
shop  selling  cloth  and  sewing  machines,  etc.,  ranked  third,  with  a desire 
for  a clean  laundromat  and  more  dentists  ranking  fourth  and  fifth. 


Question  5.  "What  do  you  like  most  about  downtown  Randleman?" 
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Table  7 


Rank  Ordering  of  Downtown  Attributes 


Rank 

Respondents 

Attribute 

1 

15 

Convenience  to  local  people 

2 

13 

Friendly  nature  of  local 
people 

3 

11 

Pickett ' s 

3 

11 

Adequacy  of  parking 

4 

10 

Banks 

5 

9 

Library 

5 

9 

Employees  are  local  people 

The  attributes  mentioned 

most  often  and 

second  most  often  are  geo- 

graphically  fixed  and  innate, 

respectively, 

and  are  basically  unalterable. 

Certain  unnamed  features  about  Pickett's  result  in  its  being  tied  for 
third  place  with  adequacy  of  parking;  the  latter  is  the  first  mentioned 
that  is  a controllable  feature  - it  is  interesting  to  note  that  with 
reference  to  parking,  30.9  percent  of  the  respondents  who  answered  ques- 
tion 3 viewed  it  as  a shortcoming  compared  to  only  14.1  percent  in  Table  7 
who  viewed  it  positively. 


Question  6.  "What  do  you  dislike  most  about  downtown  Randleman?" 


Table  8 

Rank  Order  of  Downtown  Liabilities 


Rank 

Respondents 

Liability 

1 

30 

ABC  Store 

2 

22 

Issuance  of  beer  and  wine 
permits 

3 

11 

Poor  outward  appearance 
of  stores 

4 

9 

Everything 

4 

9 

Too  limited  a choice 
of  shops 

5 

8 

No  variety 

As  in  the  preceding  table,  the  first  and  second  ranked  liabilities 
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are  essentially  uncontrollable  - perhaps  the  feature  most  important  here 
is  the  maintenance  of  clean  and  orderly  establishments.  The  poor  outward 
appearance  of  stores  - ranked  number  three  - is  the  first  liability  men- 
tioned which  can  be  remedied.  The  term  "Everything''  mentioned  fourth 
most  often,  while  saying  something,  says  nothing  because  the  criticism 
is  non-specific;  tied  for  this  position  are  those  who  feel  there  is  a 
limited  variety  of  shops.  "No  variety"  ranked  number  5 if  the  terminology 
means  "no  variety"  within  individual  stores.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
means  "limited  store  variety",  then  the  number  5 and  number  4 would  be 
added  together  to  produce  a new  third  ranking  with  seventeen  (17)  re- 
spondents feeling  the  limited  variety  of  shops  is  a liability. 

Summation  of  Major  Findings 
and  Possible  Remedies 

From  Table  2,  it  is  seen  that  the  I/S  frequent  shopper  is  less 
critical  than  the  frequent  0/S  counterpart.  It  would  seem  that  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  promoting  downtown  shopping  would  be  to  seriously 
consider  what  remedies  could  be  taken  to  alleviate,  at  least  partially, 
some  of  the  criticisms  of  those  who  have  to  travel  the  furtherest  distance. 

The  issue  of  prices  appeared  in  Tables  2 and  3 and  under  Question  3 
with  a high  degree  of  frequency.  While  one  might  expect  some  to  feel 
that  prices  were  too  high  - particularly  in  this  inflationary  period  - 
the  high  percentages  of  respondents  who  voiced  this  criticism  may  well 
indicate  a real  problem. 

While  it  is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  this  writer  to  give  advice 
to  downtown  merchants  about  their  pricing  policies,  perhaps  some  discus- 
sion about  some  of  the  inter-related  facts  that  are  part  of  such  policies 
would  be  helpful.  For  instance,  there  is  a strong  correlation  between 
turnover  of  goods  (which  is  a by-product  of  superior  goods  selection)  and 
prices;  the  resultant  larger  purchases  at  lower  costs  enable  the  merchant 
to  offer  lower  prices  on  such  items.  Those  items  with  low  turnover^  rates 
begin  to  take  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of  fixed  costs  instead  of 
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variable  costs.  Subsequently,  many  of  the  better  selling  products  must 
bear  the  burden  of  retaining  an  inventory  of  slow-moving  items.  The 
result  quite  often  is  one  of  several  factors  that  tends  to  push  up  prices 

"Poor  Goods  Selection"  under  Question  3 was  mentioned  by  64.3  per- 
cent of  the  respondents.  It  would  thus  seem  in  many  cases  a reasonable 
percentage  of  the  items  for  sale  are  seldom  bought  by  the  customers 
since  apparently  they  desire  other  items.  This  desirability  could  be 
translated  into  increased  inventory  turnover  and  a possibility  of  lower 
prices.  While  it  may  be  somewhat  time  consuming,  perhaps  a simple  ques- 
tionnaire asking  customers  what  additional  items  they  might  like  to  see 
for  sale  could  prove  beneficial.  Knowledge  of  those  items  with  slow 
turnover  times  could  be  translated  into  "Special  Sales"  and/or  reduced 
orders  to  make  room  for  faster  selling  items. 

Under  Question  2,  "Lack  of  Adequate  Parking  Space"  was  mentioned 
by  30.9  percent.  One  way  to  possibly  address  this  deficiency  is  through 
more  effective  utilization  of  the  city  owned  parking  lot.  At  one  particu 
lar  session,  it  was  mentioned  that  a number  of  people  who  do  not  work 
downtown  tie  up  numerous  parking  spaces  by  parking  their  car  there  early 
in  the  morning  and  either  walking  to  their  job  or  having  a friend  pick 
them  up  - the  end  result  is  a reduced  number  of  spaces  available  for  the 
shopper  who  comes  downtown.  Another  factor  mentioned  was  the  number  of 
employees  who  work  downtown  and  use  the  municipal  lot. 

With  reference  to  the  former  problem,  one  possible  solution  to  this 
problem  would  be  to  have  the  points  of  ingress  and  egress  chained  off 
between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  and  9:00  a.m.  (the  local  police  could 
do  this  at  night  and  the  merchants  themselves  could  be  responsible  for 
removing  the  chain  prior  to  opening  for  business).  A modification  to 
this  would  address  the  second  problem  by  allowing  a limited  number  of 
employees  to  utilize  some  of  the  parking  spaces  thus  ensuring  a vast 
majority  of  the  spaces  would  be  available  for  customers  - in  the  final 
analysis,  a parking  lot  is  designed  to  make  shopping  more  accessible  and 
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to  the  extent  that  non-shoppers  are  occupying  space,  some  sales  are 
being  lost.  Even  during  the  day,  the  police  could  circulate  through 
the  lot  every  two  or  so  hours  and  mark  tires  and  ticket  people  who  were 
abusing  the  time  limitations. 

The  parking  problem  is  thus  perceived  to  be  more  due  to  a lack  of 
adequate  controls  over  existing  spaces  than  a shortage  of  such  spaces. 
The  "freeing  up"  of  parking  spaces  should  have  the  effect  of  encourag- 
ing more  people  to  shop  downtown. 


The  Merchants  Perspective  of  The  CBD 


The  percentage  of  merchants  in  the  downtown  area  who  returned  the 
questionnaire  designed  to  obtain  their  views  and  perceptions  was  too 
small  to  produce  any  meaningful  statistical  comparisons  with  the  previ- 
ously analyzed  questionnaire  - which  was  the  initial  intent.  But  some 
that  were  returned  did,  in  several  instances,  mention  some  problem  areas 
that  seem  to  warrant  discussion  but  the  small  number  prevents  any  mean- 
ingful analysis. 

Question  1.  "What  are  the  factors  that  make  shopping  in  downtown 


Randleman  appealing?" 


Respondents 


Factor 


4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 


Convenient  Location  of  Stores 
Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Sales  People 
Helpful  Sales  People 
Convenient  Store  Hours 
Adequate  Parking 


Question  2.  "Which  customers  complaints  are  heard  most  often?" 


Responses 


2 


Complaints 

Selection  of  Merchandise  too  Limited 
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Question  3. 


Question  3. 

"Has  the  Four  Seasons  Mall  had  an  adverse  impact  of  your 

sales?" 

Responses 

Answer 

5 

No 

Question  4. 

"What  are  some  of  the  major  problems  facing  downtown  mer 

chants?" 

Parking  problems  were  mentioned  most  often. 


Question  5. 

"Should  some  form  of  tax  relief  be  given  to  store  owners 

who  take  certain  steps  to  improve  their  property?" 

Responses 

Yes  No 

3 2 
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III.  THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 
The  Physical  Boundaries 


When  one  discusses  the  possible  revitalization  of  downtown  Randle- 
man,  what  are  the  geographical  bounds  encompassed  within  the  word 
"downtown"?  A visual  examination  of  the  shopping  area  leaves  a fairly 
clear  impression  of  what  will  be  proposed  as  "downtown". 

The  retail  trade  and  service  area  encompassing  the  defined  Central 
Business  District  (CBD)  will  include  the  entire  block  bounded  on  the 
north  by  West  Academy  Street,  east  by  Main  Street,  south  by  West  Naomi 
Street,  and  east  by  Hillary  Street;  in  addition,  due  to  the  spillover 
of  some  related  establishments,  several  pieces  of  property  north  of 
West  Academy  and  east  of  Main  Street,  and  east  of  Main  Street  between 
West  Academy  and  West  Naomi  Streets  will  be  included.  The  following 
map  depicts  the  CBD  more  clearly. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Proposed  Area 

Another  point  of  importance  mentioned  at  the  previously  discussed 
Downtown  Revitalization  Workshop  was  the  fact  that  the  city  block  is 
the  basic  unit  of  redevelopment.  Within  this  context,  Area  1 (see  Map  1) 
has  many  other  qualities  about  it  that  reinforce  the  attributes  of  a city 
block. 

A big  plus  of  Area  I is  the  parking  lot  which  is  ideally  situated 
behind  the  major  commercial  establishments  on  Main  Street.  Profess- 
ionals experienced  with  downtown  revitalization  efforts  have  strongly 
emphasized  the  importance  of  getting  parking  facilities  as  close  to  the 
shops  as  possible.  This  criterion  has  certainly  been  met. 

Several  communities  that  have  sought  ways  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  their  downtown  have  recognized  the  strong  linkages  between  the  availa- 
bility of  ample  behind-the-store  parking  and  attractive  back  entrances 
to  the  downtown  stores.  In  the  City  of  Hendersonville  for  example. 
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the  back  entrances  of  some  of  the  stores  are  almost  more  attractive  than 
the  fronts.  This  is  so  because  of  the  desire  of  those  merchants  to  pre- 
sent an  attractive  first  image  to  the  shopper  who  parks  in  the  ample 
parking  spaces  to  the  rear.  While  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  such 

entrances  off  the  municipal  parking  lot  of  Area  1,  much  could  still  be 

done. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  perhaps  some  consideration  should  be  given  to 
such  a project  before  renewed  efforts  are  made  to  improve  the  facade  of 
the  stores  facing  Main  Street.  In  effect,  what  is  being  tentatively 
proposed  here  is  an  effort  to  rejuvinate  some  (and  eventually  all)  of 
the  properties  facing  the  municipal  parking  lot. 

If  the  reader  will  recall,  many  respondents  to  the  customer’s  ques- 
tionnaire stressed  the  need  for  an  improved  appearance  and  more  parking. 
By  concentrating  initial  revitalization  efforts  on  the  interior  portion 
of  Area  I,  the  drawing  power  of  convenient  parking  could  be  used  in 

conjunction  with  a new  image  of  the  stores  facing  inward  to  promote  a 

new  image  of  the  CBD. 

It  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  again  reemphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  ensuring  adequate  parking  space  for  customers  who  would  be 
frequenting  the  municipal  parking  lot.  The  experiences  of  numerous 
other  cities  have  borne  this  out.  This  essential  facility  is  already 
in  place;  as  an  initial  step,  it  seems  imperative  that  the  parking  spaces 
be  made  available  for  shoppers. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  mention  that  has  much  potential  is  the 
recently  completed  Randleman  Public  Library.  Its  geographic  location 
and  modern  design  present  a unique  opportunity  to  possibly  develop  this 
facility  to  be  a cultural  magnet  attracting  shoppers  to  a revitalized 
CBD. 

Pride  in  the  new  public  library  was  mentioned  by  several  respon- 
dents in  the  previously  analyzed  customer  questionnaire.  Perhaps  this 
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feeling  could  be  further  nurtured  by  a physical  addition  and/or  an  in- 
terior redesign  to  handle  cultural  events,  art  exhibits,  guest  speakers, 
etc.  for  various  age  groups.  The  effect  would  be  to  encourage  people 
to  come  downtown  in  the  evening  and  counter  the  deserted  street  pattern 
that  appears  after  the  5:30  p.m.  closings. 

In  addition  to  the  library,  there  are  several  service  and  trade 
establishments  on  the  same  side  of  the  parking  lot  as  the  library. 

These  structures  lend  further  credence  to  a concept  that  envisions  a 
multitude  of  shops  surrounding  a redesigned  and  landscaped  parking  lot. 

Physical  Appearance 

A walk  around  the  CBD  reveals  both  deficiencies  and  opportunities. 

Some  of  the  possible  remedies  are  put  forth  merely  as  a point  of  dis- 
cussion and  should  certainly  not  be  interpreted  as  an  exclusive  list. 

Between  Pickett’s  and  Ann’s  Tique  on  Main  Street  is  a two  story 
building  with  the  first  floor  apparently  used  as  a furniture  storage 
area  for  some  concern;  the  second  story  appears  vacant.  In  the  small 
area  from  the  corner  to  Pickett’s,  this  building  leaves  the  casual 
passer-by  wondering  why  something  isn’t  done  to  improve  its  attractive- 
ness. Ideally,  the  storage  area  could  be  more  productive  were  it  given 
over  to  an  active  shopping  area.  A more  imaginative  layout  of  the  stored 
furniture  would  at  minimum  de-emphasize  the  fact  that  the  property  is 
commercially  unproductive. 

Reversing  direction  and  proceding  south  along  Main  Street,  two  of 
the  first  notable  examples  of  vacant  and  unattractive  utilization  of 
commercial  spaces  appear  after  passing  the  corner  drug  store.  The  vacant 
building  was  last  used  as  a restaurant  and  fish  house;  its  vacancy  is 
stark  testimony  to  an  under-utilized  CBD.  Next  to  it  is  an  unattractively 
designed  laundromat  (specifically  mentioned  as  one  of  the  complaints 
expressed  by  some  of  the  questionnaire  respondents)  with  an  even  more 
distractive  visible-to-the-public  storage  area  where  non-operative  machines 
are  maintained.  To  the  extent  that  some  of  the  downtown  shoppers  have 
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already  expressed  criticism  about  this  enterprise,  its  continued  opera- 
tion  in  the  existing  style  could  certainly  be  viewed  as  a deterrent  to 
attracting,  for  instance,  young  people  to  come  downtown  after  working 
hours. 

Further  down  Main  Street  and  adjacent  to  Economy  Drugs  is  another 
vacant  building.  Three  more  buildings  down  is  an  impending  vacant 
structure  in  that  Jackie’s  Dress  Shop  is  going  out  of  business.  Another 
vacancy  occurs  on  the  other  side  of  the  First  Union  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Within  a one  block  strip  along  Main  Street,  three  vacancies  (and 
possibly  four)  exist. 

Vacant  shops  in  the  CBD  are  often  viewed  from  two  different  per- 
spectives - one  negative  and  one  positive.  In  the  former  sense,  a 
vacancy  is  seen  as  one  more  indication  of  a declining  CBD  and  further 
justification  for  leaving  before  it  is  too  late.  From  a positive  per- 
spective, it  is  seen  by  some  merchants  as  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
expand  their  own  facilities.  This  writer  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
latter  attitude  prevails  but  some  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
possible  problems  with  the  landlord.  This  desire  by  some  of  the  down- 
town merchants  should  be  encouraged,  both  from  economic  and  aesthetic 
points  of  view. 

Should  some  of  these  vacant  shops  be  used  however  for  storage, 
some  attempts  should  be  made  to  ensure  their  use  is  as  harmonious  with 
the  adjacent  shops  as  possible.  Recognizing  that  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  inventory  is  an  essential  part  of  any  business,  such  stor- 
age within  sight  of  the  public  in  an  area  desirous  of  projecting  a re- 
newed economic  vitality  calls  for  inndvative  planning.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  challenge  has  not  been  successfully  met  by  the  Firestone 
Store  where  the  adjacent  storefront  glass  has  been  painted  over  to  ob- 
struct any  interior  viewing. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  CBD  is  that  some  of  the  second 
stories  of  some  of  the  buildings  are  used  for  apartments;  the  possibility 
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of  furthering  such  uses  in  an  effort  to  attract  more  people  to  the  down- 
town area  should  be  considered.  In  furthering  the  concept  of  people 
living  downtown,  three  vitally  concerned  parties  stand  to  benefit  from 
such  an  expansion:  (1)  the  new  renter;  (2)  the  landlord;  and  (3)  the 
city. 

The  renter  benefits  from  expanded  housing  options  made  available 
through  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  second  story  vacancies,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  renting  parties  may  well  be  closer  to  their  places  of 
employment  - particularly  if  they  work  downtown.  After  the  expenses  of 
the  conversion  process,  the  landlord  can  begin  receiving  a stream  of 
monthly  rental  receipts  designed  to  return  him  a fair  rate  of  return  on 
his  investment  - considering  that  the  second  floor  in  many  cases  was 
vacant,  its  conversion  to  idoney  making  property  would  seem  particularly 
enticing.  From  the  city’s  perspective,  the  activity  described  above 
would  initially  project  an  image  of  renewed  downtown  activity  and  over 
a period  of  time,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  these  "captive" 
customers  would  influence  expansion  plans  of  existing  shops  or  act  to 
encourage  new  merchants  to  locate  downtown  in  some  of  the  existing 
vacancies. 

In  addition  to  these  rather  clearly  defined  benefits,  an  effort 
to  encourage  people  to  live  downtown  would  certainly  tend  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  need  for  rental  units,  which  was  clearly  shown  to  exist  in 
a recent  report  done  by  the  Division  of  Community  Assistance  entitled 
Housing  Element  for  the  City  of  Randleman.  The  opportunity  to  link  ex- 
panded housing  options  with  downtown  revitalization  is  filled  with 
exciting  challenges;  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

The  Municipal  Parking  Lot 

The  281  by  206  feet  parking  lot  gives  a square  footage  of  57,886. 
Within  this  area  are  parking  accomodations  for  128  vehicles.  Dividing 
the  area  by  the  number  of  parking  spaces  produces  a figure  of  452  square 
feet  per  vehicle;  the  standard  for  reasonably  sized  lots  is  310.  The 
standard  is  exceeded  by  45.8  percent. 
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The  significance  of  this  figure  is  more  apparent  when  one  realizes 
that  according  to  the  standard,  parking  spaces  for  188  vehicles  should 
exists  One  of  two  options,  or  possibly  a combination  between  the  two 
seem  worthy  of  consideration.  One  is  to  expand  the  parking  configura- 
tion to  accommodate  this  larger  number;  another  is  to  retain  the  exist- 
ing number-? — possibly  redesign  the  configuration,  and  landscape  certain 
areas  to  provide  a more  aesthetically  pleasing  scene;  the  third  option 
is  a possible  combination  of  the  two. 

The  first  instance  is  fairly  straightforward;  redesign  the  lot  to 
accommodate  a larger  number  of  vefilcles"'that  would  theoretically  be 
drawn  to  the  CBD  by  a new  and  bustling  image  of  a revitalized  downtown. 
The  idea  here  is  to  develop  the  facility  to  its  maximum  carrying  capa- 
city with  little  if  any  consideration  being  given  to  aesthetics  under 
the  assumption  that  shoppers  care  little  for  such  landscaping. 

The  second  option  is  considered  to  be  more  harmonious  with  the 
overall  concept  of  promoting  the  CBD.  In  this  instance,  it  is  being 
proposed  that  the  number  of  existing  parking  spaces  remain  the  same, 
but  that  the  configuration  be  modified  so  as  to  present  an  attractive 
parking  area  interspersed  with  greenery  and/or  sitting  areas.  Such  a 
design  is  envisioned  to  be  more  than  a mere  parking  area  but  would  act 
also  as  a sort  of  meeting  area  and  external  linkage  between  shops  on 
opposite  sides. 

Depending  upon  the  feeling  prevalent  at  the  time  of  decision,  the 
third  option  offers  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  first  two:  more 
space  and  some  attractive  landscaping.  Regardless  of  the  final  choice, 
it  appears  axiomatic  that  improving  the  outward  appearance  and  entrance 
ways  of  the  backs  of  the  shops  on  Main  Street  would  be  a part  of  the 
long  range  plan. 
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IV.  WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 


The  preceding  chapters  have  examined  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  many  communities  - both  large  and  small  - as  they  attempt  to  cope 
with  a changing  consumer  lifestyle  and  shopping  habits.  Responses  from 
the  customer's  questionnaire  were  analyzed  and  some  idea  of  how  the  down- 
town area  is  viewed  by  the  all-too-inf requent  shopper  was  given.  And 
finally,  the  concept  of  developing  a new  downtown  image  around  the  muni- 
cipal parking  lot  was  promoted  and  several  possible  strategies  were 
suggested  for  consideration.  But  more  than  just  physical  changes  are 
needed  to  revitalize  the  city.  Let  us  now  examine  some  ingredients 
that,  according  to  past  relevant  experiences,  are  essential  for  a vision 
of  this  magnitude  to  be  fruitful. 

Development  of  a Downtown  Image 

"Cities  are  not  destroyed  by  external  forces;  they  are  destroyed 
by  those  who  live  there."  While  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  statement 
may  be  questioned,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  question  the  impact 
a disinterested  citizenry  can  play  in  "killing"  the  downtown.  What  must 
be  done  to  reverse  this  apathy? 

As  previously  mentioned,  a sense  of  commitment  by  all  the  concerned 
merchants  is  a necessary  prerequisite.  For  an  effort  to  improve  the 
downtown  image,  it  seems  axiomatic  that  those  with  the  most  to  gain  - 
the  merchants  - must  dedicate  themselves  to  a leadership  role  behind 
which  the  community  will  rally.  There  must  be  a commitment  to  the  belief 
that  it  can  be  done  and  that  'we  merchants  must  get  ourselves  organized 
for  the  task' . The  Merchants  Association  seems  the  most  logical  organi- 
zation to  organize  this  effort. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Assistance  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  in 
these  initial  steps  and  work  with  the  officials  of  the  association  in 
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developing  programs  and/or  speakers  designed  to  establish  and  solidify 
a feeling  that  "it  can  be  done".  Once  a unified  Merchants  Association 
has  been  established,  it  would  seem  the  next  step  would  involve  members’ 
contributing  their  time  and  talents  to  convincing  civic  groups  and/or 
neighborhood  associations  that  downtown  Randleman  has  a future. 

This  might  be  the  time  to  bring  in  some  professionals  who  might 
well  convince  some  doubters  that  such  a project  has  a good  chance  of 
success.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  no 
easy  formulas  to  help  bring  this  about.  Each  community  is  different 
and  what  may  work  well  in  one  place  would  not  necessarily  repeat  itself 
in  Randleman.  But  there  are  some  general  guidelines  that  should  help 
in  generating  public  support  <•  Vhich  is  also  absolutely  essential. 

In  this  respect,  a well  organized  slide  show  - depicting  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  one  or  more  North  Carolina  communities  to  revitalize 
their  CBD  - might  prove  very  beneficial  in  creating  a supportive  cli- 
mate. Comparing  photographs  of  some  of  the  downtown  area  with  artists’ 
renditions  of  how  it  might  possibly  look  with  some  landscaping  and  ex- 
terior redesign  would  bring  the  message  closer  to  home. 

One  way  to  obtain  first  hand  knowledge  of  revitalization  efforts 
is  to  visit  some  of  the  towns  that  have  undertaken  such  projects.  Based 
on  this  writer’s  limited  experiences,  it  would  seem  safe  to  state  that 
such  communities  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  their  knowledge 
with  interested  parties  from  the  City  of  Randleman. 

Running  concurrently  with  support  from  the  public  and  downtown 
merchants  is  that  which  would  be  needed  from  the  governing  body.  Such 
a commitment  can  add  immensely  to  the  positive  feeling  about  the  under- 
taking. And  as  time  progresses,  this  expanding  public  support  would 
be  necessary  when  the  city's  budget  might  well  include  a sizeable  appro- 
priation to  the  effort. 

Carefully  conceived  plans  and  a commitment  to  carry  them  out  should 
add  together  to  produce  measurable  accountability;  otherwise,  if  one 
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talks  of  success,  how  does  one  say  "this  or  that  project  was  a success 
this  year"  if  the  term  has  not  been  defined?  Particularly  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  doubly  important  to  have  success  stor- 
ies that  will  act  to  reinforce  the  feeling  that  "something  ±s_  being  done". 
As  the  project  expands,  a success  may  not  be  recorded  every  single  time. 
Therefore,  those  yearly  measurable  objectives  being  sought  should  be 
fairly  realisti'c  so  as  to  maintain  the  nedessary  enthusiasm  - which  must 
not  be  allowed  to  wither. 

These  aforementioned  steps  are  accorded  a high  priority  in  that 
should  the  necessary  support  not  be  forthcoming,  the  actual  revitaliza- 
tion work  may  never  get  off  the  ground.  The  suggestions  put  forth  are 
merely  a skeleton  of  an  outline.  The  "meat"  of  what  should  be  done  can 
only  be  added  by  input  from  concerned  citizens,  merchants,  and  local 
government  officials.  Only  then  can  the  path  from  the  present  to  a new 
CBD  be  accurately  charted. 

Several  Possible  Developmental  Strategies 

In  the  interest  of  promoting  downtown  revitalization,  several  know- 
ledgeable organizations  publish  frequent  newsletters  describing  steps 
various  communities  have  taken  to  promote  downtown  business.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  known  is  published  by  the  Downtown  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  in  New  York  City  and  entitled  "Downtown  Idea  Exchange". 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  that  publication.  It  bears 
repeating  here  though  that  what  is  successful  in  one  town  will  not  neces- 
sarily repeat  itself  in  another  town. 

1.  Rejuvenation  of  Downtown  Facades: 

Local  banks,  in  conjunction  with  the  Merced  (CA)  Downtown  Improve- 
ment District  (MDID) , make  loans  to  downtown  merchants  desirous  of 
improving  the  external  appearance  of  their  stores.  Two-thirds  of 
the  loan  is  supplied  by  the  bank  at  the  conventional  interest  rate 
and  one-third  by  MDID  - interest  free. 
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2.  Attracting  new  Downtown  Merchants: 


At  one  time  recently,  the  City  of  Greenville,  S.  Co  had  a special 
loan  program  run  entirely  by  local  banks.  A revolving  loan  fund 
had  been  established  and  a business  desiring  to  move  into  one  of 
the  vacant  stores  in  the  downtown  area  could  get  a preferential 
interest  rate. 

Recent  legislation  passed  in  New  York  State  permits  a partial  tax 
exemption  on  new  construction  or  major  improvements  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  In  the  first  year,  the  owner  gets  a fifty 
percent  exemption  which  declines  by  five  percent  a year.  More 
jobs  and  more  tax  revenues  are  created  which  might  never  have  ma- 
terialized. Note:  Legislation  of  this  sort  would  have  to  be 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  for  this  to  work  in  North 
Carolina . 

Though  apparently  not  passed,  a prior  bill  introduced  in  the  New 
York  legislature  was  designed  to  grant  a 95  percent  tax  relief 
(declining  by  5 percent  for  nineteen  more  years)  on  the  difference 
between  the  assessed  value  prior  to  renovation  and  the  time  of 
completion.  Note:  As  in  the  preceding  instance,  the  General  As- 
sembly would  need  to  pass  such  enabling  legislation. 

The  above  are  certainly  far  from  an  exhaustive  list  and  they  are 
depicted  here  merely  to  show  some  of  the  variety  of  techniques  used  in 
revitalization  attempts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  similar 
ideas  could  not  be  generated  by  an  active  Randleman  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. In  this  respect,  the  Municipal  Service  District  Act  - which  allows 
a city  to  designate  say,  a downtown  area,  for  a special  tax  assessment  - 
could  be  useful  in  revitalizing  the  proposed  project  area. 

Conclusion 

The  City  of  Randleman  was  not  created  overnight;  it  took  years  for 
it  to  develop  and  the  existing  lack  of  downtown  vitality  likewise  did 
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not  just  spring  up  overnight.  Subsequently,  any  strategy  developed  will 
take  years  to  complete.  But  in  effect  there  is  no  completion;  maintain- 
ing a healthy  CBD  is  an  ongoing  project  that  requires  constant  attention 
The  commitment  to  change  from  doing  nothing  to  innovative  action  is  a 
big  one.  An  old  Chinese  proverb  says  MA  long  journey  begins  with  the 
first  step.".  Is  the  City  of  Randleman  prepared  to  take  that  first  step 

Note:  For  additional  information,  a copy  of  Downtown  Revitalization  in 

North  Carolina,  prepared  by  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies  and  the  Division  of  Community  Assistance  is  available 
for  the  interested  public  in  the  City  Manager’s  office. 
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